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GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 
INFLUENCE: 

A TALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE. 
CHAPTER XXV.—THE LAST OF CAPTAIN MOONLIGHT. 
Tae old man went into a cabin on the beach, 
slowly and with sore stumbling. Two policemen 
happened to be just passing by, returning from the 
chapel to Constable Nolan’s station, and the sexa- 
genarian’s infirmities were redoubled at the sight. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE CAPTAIN MOONLIGHT, 


He sat down on a bench within the door, and his 
breath gradually returned. After looking round, 
and perceiving but one other person in the room, 
he made some tokens with his hands. 

The other, standing on the hearth, eyed him 
narrowly while returning the signals, and then 
rubbed his face and smiled. ‘“ Well done,” said 
he; “it’s a cute fellow wud know ye undher that 
grey hair.” 
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“Don't I do it middlin’ dacent now ?” rejoined the | 


new-comer, not relaxing his attitude, weighed down 
with years. “Chierna! Mary herself wouldn't 
find me out, less I gev her a hint wid my eye.” 

“What's the news ?” 

“The very thing I came to ax yerself, under 
ordhers.? 

“Couldn't be worse news, then. The barony’s 
proclaimed, an’ more Peclers ‘ll be here to-morrow 
or next day; an’ my hand to you they'll hunt every 
hole an’ corner. A. station’s to be in Jem Cas- 
sidy’s house yondher; an’ I’m thinkin’ they an’ we 
won't agree to be sich near neighbours.” 

“Twouldn’t do to have *em inspectin’ the dis- 
tillin’ aither,” said the old man. 

‘We must shift our quarthers furder off,” the 
other responded. “ But it’s hard a man can’t live 
an aisy quict life like his forefathers.” 

The spirit of which pathetic remark seemed to 
communicate itself to his auditor. “The coun- 
thry’s gettin’ too hot for us; I wish I was in 
America meself.” 

“T hear there’s fifty pound more added to the 
price of the captain,” observed the other, after a 
pause. “He ought to take lave of absence for a 
while.” 

Did a strange gleam kindle in the oid man’s eye 
when he heard this P or was ita reflected flash of 
the firelight ? 

When 1 near home, the party returning to Golden 
Hills were passed by him, walking at a rapid pace. 
Not far from Nolan’s constabulary station, he 
turned into a field containing an ancient Danish 
rath; here, in shelter of the high cireular banks, 
he took off the grey hair disguising him, shook 
away the crouch from his shoulders and the limp 
from his gait, and stood erect—a powerful, broad- 
backed, red-headed fellow—the primitive Scaulan. 

Accustomed as Constable Nolan was to suppress 
his emotions, and to place implicit reliance on those 
good servants—his own keen, far-seeing eyes—yet 
he well nigh disbelieved their testimony when they 
showed him this man walking deliberately towards 
the police barracks. Such a voluntary entrance 
into the lion’s jaws seemed incredible. Nolan put 
down the whimpering son, who had been taking a 
jaunt on his shoulder, and he steed without the 
gate as Scaulan came up. 

“T claim that reward,” said the Ribandman, lay- 
ing his finger on the proclamation, which was 
pasted on a board, and hung on the gate-post. 
“T'll show you where he isi” 

“Come inside,” said the constable; “I want to 
have a little conversation with you:” and he walked 
after him into the barrack kitchen. 

This manner of reception somewhat daunted the 
informer; but he did not think that any evidence 
existed to connect him with the foiled attempt on 
Mr. Kingston's life. He kept on a bold front. 
Suddenly, his wrists were grasped from behind, and 
he was handcuffed. 

“Well, gintlemen,” said he, with an attempt at 
a smile, “yer tratin’ me very rough altogether, 
when I came of my own free will to bring ye infor- 
mation: “tis a dhroll way to give encouragement, 
anyhow.” 
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The bird being now limed, the constable spoke 
him smoothly. This handcuffine was a necess 
and usual precaution ; 
for it. 

“There’s a pardon in the proclamation as well,” 
observed the prisoner, sullenly. 

“ Ay,” rejoined the constable, “but you must 
earn it first. When we have Captain Moonlight 
by the arm, we'll talk to you about that.” 

A plan was astutcly laid to ensnare the Riband 
leader. He must be lured from his ruck fastness; 
Scaulan must be temporarily set free for the pur. 
pose; but until absolute immunity was secured to 
him personally for all former transgressions, he 
would not undertake the perilous enterprise. Such 
guarantee, so far as the terms of the proclamation 
went, was obtained from the nearest magistrate. 

It was truly a service of no slight danger, to go 
a traitor to that man’s stronghold. Well might 
Scaulan’s pale lips quiver as he climbed the steep 
ascent, and knew that below waited armed men to 
capture his unsuspecting chief. Whatever false 
message he had contrived, soon he reappeared out- 
side the aperture, and, the captain following him, 
both descended the narrow footpath, and were ina 
few minutes at the water's edge. 

“Where's the canoc? You needn’t have drawn 
it ashore for such a short while,” said he. Nolan 
sprang upon him from his concealment. In an in- 
stant he was hurled off into the sea; fierce rage 
glared in the baited man’s eyes; he seemed pos- 
sessed by unnatural strength; he wrestled clear of 
his assailants; he grasped the informer, and 
dragged him over the edge. With a heavy plash, 
both sunk deeply; and both rose, still struggling 
desperately—the one for life, the other for revenge. 
They were knotted together in an iron grasp. 
Scaulan was wreathed round by those powerful 
arms; again they sank; the water frothed and 
bubbled above them; Scaulan rose alone. 

Breathless and dripping, he scrambled on the 
rock where Nolan had been dragged ashore already 
by his subordinates. All watched the water; but 
the eddies died away where last the Riband captain 
had gone down, and unruffled spread the strait in 
its deep shadow of cliffs. 

“He dives like am otter,” said one; “he'll rise 
at the back of the island, or in some other con- 
trary place where we've no chance of him. The 
cunnin’ old fox!” 

“There! there!” exelaimed the voices of the 
observers, as at @ considerable distance a black 
head rose to the surface. 

“T’m afeard that’s only a seal,” said the head 
constable; “but any way we'll chase it.” Long 
before they reached the spot, however, the head 
had dived again. 

“He'll rise next time in a cave. We might as 
well be huntin’ a bird of the air or a fish of the 
say, for all the chance we have,” said a sub-con- 
stable, ill- humouredly. “The blow he gev me 
across the eyes is flashin’ sparks still.” Perhaps 
the constable was to be excused for some vexation, 
under the circumstances. 
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They waited and watched to no purpose. After 
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objects at times, they were fain to put to shore | 


again. Scaulan’s treachery had failed. 


And, knowing the fierce and relentless spirit of 


the man whom he had deceived, he was miserable 
till safely transferred to the gaol in the assize 
town. He feared what was not impossible—an 
attack on the police barrack, in the strong-room of 
which he was confined. As the grand jury were 
yet sitting, their last business was the finding true 


| 


bills of indictment against Terence Scaulen for | 


conspiracy to murder. Carmody turned approver, 
and his depositions had the effect of materially in- 
juring the Riband confederacy in the district. The 
chief members being captured, that lawless organi- 
zation was, as it were, deprived of its tecth and 
claws. 'Thenceforward it languished. 

Captain Moonlight appeared no more in the 
country, but transferred his abilities to a distant 
province, where the police were not so active. 
Carmody and his family took refuge on some un- 
cleared land in Canada West, from the storm of 
opprobrium with which he was visited. If he had 
been merely a2 murderer, he would have received 
sympathy, for at that period the prejudices of the 
peasantry were all with the law-breakers; but his 
dereliction from the duty of agrarian outrage was 
unpardonable, and his guilt as informer was of dye 
blacker than the most atrocious criminality. 

Scaulan was sentenced to transportation for 
twenty-one years; but, in consideration of his ser- 
vices, it was afterwards commuted. Mr. Kingston 
was present in court, and heard, with immovable 
countenance, the evidence revealing the jeopardy 
of his own life. No copies of the papers report- 
ing the trial were suffered to reach Golden Hills; 
he would not by a feather-weight augment the 
anxiety of his wife and Lina. 

But after these months of danger his hair was 
notably greyer, and his aspect sterner; the line 
across the clear brow was stamped deeper and 
harder. Fearless as his nature was, he had suf- 
fered; and suffering had its frequent result: he 
was led to think more of “the things that are un- 
seen.” Human weakness leaned towards Divine 
strength. What a deep, holy joy would have filled 
Lina’s heart, had she known that her own practical 
home Christianity was also silently influencing her 
beloved father’s soul! Ah, how mighty is “the 
logic of the life!’ ‘T'o see her patient, where once 
she would have been petulant—calmly cheerful in 
her trust of God, where many causes of anxiety 
and despondence were around her—these were 
tacit teachings from child to parent. 


CHAPTER XXVIL—THE CLOUD SMALL AS A MAN'S ITAND, 
Tre potato crop was luxuriant in the middle of 
July, eighteen hundred and forty-six. Fields of 
the earlier sorts were covered with pale yellow and 
lilac blossoms, crowning the abundant leafage. 
The heart of the people revived as they looked 
abroad, though many remembered that in the pre- 
ceding year the blight was not developed till the 
beginning of September. But the improvident 


Celtic nature, quick to impressions of the present 


time, and heedless of experience, had almost for- 
gotten past calamities in hopeful anticipations. 
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Yet had those calamities been such as History 
writes in her darkest pages. Famine and pesti- 
lence had invaded the nation. Millions had been 
deprived of their staple food, and been left to the 
wretched shifts of mendicancy for subsistence. 
Relief committees had been organized on a scale 
gigantic as befitted their object—almsgiving to a 
whole people. Incidents had occurred, commonly, 
such as one might expect to read in Defoe’s “ Nar- 
rative of the Great Plague,” or in the annals of a 
desperate siege. 

Some districts were, in a measure, exempt dur- 
ing 1845 from the famine which was all but univer- 
sal in the subsequent year. Those upon the sea- 
shore seemed to have a partial immunity. The 
horrors to which T have alluded were only matters 
of hearsay in the neighbourhood of Golden Hills. 
Hither something in the saline atmosphere was ad- 
verse to the influence of the blight, or the seaweed, 
generally used as dressing for the land, communi- 
cated some stronger vitality to the crop than it had 
elsewhere, and enabled it better to resist the death- 
stroke of disease. 

Now had the people risked their all upon the 
coming harvest. Life or death was the terrible 
stake at issue. Government had, in the preceding 
autumn, sent over a commission of chemists to 
examine the nature of this mysterious blight. 
Professors Lindley and Playiair had seen, smelled, 
handled, and analyzed the diseased tuber, but all 
their wisdom failed to discover the cause, or to 
suggest a remedy. From science there was no- 
thing to hope. 

The heretofore unknown Indian corn became an 
ordinary food for tens of thousands, while they 
waited the coming crop. During one season, the 
price rose from nine to twenty pounds per ton. 
The sagacious Sir Robert Peel had enabled the 
nation to meet the spring of this year, by a large 
importation of this American cereal. Also a store 
of biscuit had been kept in reserve by the relief 
committees. In an awful pause of expectancy, all 
men waited for the event; watched the skies, 
which had never been more favourable; watched 
the green earth, which had never seemed more 
promising. 

Lina noticed that her father frequently walked 
among his potato-fields, and examined the ridges. 
He would return with spirits elated, and tell of the 
healthiness of the plant, rubbing his hands plea- 
santly, as his manner was. But in despondent 
moods, he would talk thus to Mr. Orme :— 

“Tt is not as the failure of any other crop would 
be in any other country. It is as it would be if 
every crop failed simultaneously in England. ‘The 
potato-ridge is the Irish peasant’s sole subsistence, 
sole wealth. He never bought food; he ate it out 
of the ground.” 

“Therefore the potato would seem to contribute 
to keep him semi-barbarous,” observed Mr. Orme. 

“T don’t know that any nation ever arrived at a 
high civilization whose staple food was not a 
cereal,” said Mr. Kingston, reflectively. “The 
processes of preparing grain for use are calculated 
to develop the faculties of the man, bodily and 
mental.” 
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Philip found a flaw in the theory. “The North 
American Indians have elaborate preparation of 
their corn,” he said, “ yet they are savages.” 

“The exception proves the rule. But, undoubt- 
edly, the facility with which the Irish peasant 
obtained a sufficiency of food is a cause of his slow 
civilization. There was no need for industry—no 
occasion for forethought. The simplest husbandry 
elicited an abundant crop; the roughest prepara- 
tion made it eatable. He had not even the wants 
of life to educate his nature; he existed and enjoyed 
without labour. It was just a remove from the life 
of the animal, which digs up roots with its snout 
and devours them.” 

“You speak rather forcibly,” said Mr. Orme, 
smiling. “But, indeed, I have often bitterly 
thought of the vast difference between the pea- 
santry of our own land and those of the sister 
islands; and I cannot help seeing, in this appre- 
hended evil, the opening of brighter prospects than 
ever for Ireland.” 

“When the present race shall have been well- 
nigh extirpated,” said Mr. Kingston, gloomily. 
“They now hang by a thread over an abyss of 
ruin. Get me my hat, Frank.” It was in order 
to go out again, and examine the signs of the 
times. 

“The day was hot; a steam of haze rose even 
from the cool sea; all vegetation drooped. Mr. 
Kingston did not like the flaccid look of the plants 
—the listless hanging of leaf and blossom by the 
stem. He pulled up a stalk: white and round 
clustered the small tubers at its root; he minutely 
examined the leafage. 

“Sound as yet,” was his decision; “but just 
such was the look of the plant before it was stricken 
last autumn.” 

* Now, papa,” said Frank, taking his arm, “ it’s 
only the natural effect of a hot day. The gera- 
niums in the hall windows have just the same 
symptoms. Do come for a row in the ‘Sea-lark’ 
with Mr. Orme and me, and put potatoes out of 
your head for a while. Lina would come, would 
you not?” 

She was going down to the village on the beach, 
and paused with them for a moment. 

“Tf you will call at the pier for me in a quarter 
of an hour, I will be very glad,” she said; “but 
mamma has given me a message to do first.” 

Mr. Kingston was too busy to go with them on 
a boating excursion. Mr. Orme was very willing. 
Frank ran back to the house for Rosie, trusting 
that his speed would overtake the elder gentlemen 
as they sauntered towards the shore. 

Lina had gone to bring a gift from her mother 
to a poor old man in the village—a blind piper, who 
had been always a sort of retainer of the family. 
He was very aged: about the time of the revolt of 
the American Colonies he had suffered from small- 
pox, and since then his eyes had been dull to the 
strongest sunlight. In his earlier years, while the 
French Revolution was stirring Europe, and the 
ferment reached even to Ireland, he was accustomed 
to itinerate through the country, playing the pipes 
at every festive gathering in the province; but 
now he had returned to the first earth, in the sha- 
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dow of the Golden Hills, where he was born; and 
in a poor cabin, allotted him by Mr. Kingston, he so- 
laced himself with his beloved music still. Every 
one was kind to him; the old wife tended him with 
the love of youth; his son, a piper in a Highland 
regiment, sent him an allowance from his pay ; the 
few gentry who had known him subscribed for his 
comfort. And blind Maurice was very grateful for 
it all; with a simple piety, he traced every event 
to the hand of the Lord, and believed that he cared 
for him as well as for the wild birds. 

Lina found him sitting in a straw chair by the 
fire; and there was a pleasant abstraction in his 
blind face, as if he was having some musical dream. 
He recognised her step, and stood up, with the 
help of his stick, to greet her respectfully. 

“ Miss Liney, ye’re as welcome as the flowers of 
May. Dust a chair for her, Winny”’—which indeed 
the old woman had commenced vigorously to do on 
the visitor’s appearance. “I hope the Masther 
an’ Missus, an’ the whole house, has their health 
well ?” 

With the old-fashioned courtesy of one of Na- 
ture’s gentlemen, he continued standing, his white 
hair uncovered, till she had taken a seat; then he 
sank feebly down among his straw cushions, breath- 
ing a little hard from the slight exertion. 

“Give me the pipes,” he said, dropping his staff, 
and opening his arms asif for adear child. “ Miss 
Liney ll like a bit of the music, surely.” Now, the 
young lady did not particularly admire the sound of 
bagpipes ; but it was impossible not to be touched 
by the old man’s enthusiasm, as he played some of 
the Ivish ditties which he loved. And the old wife, 
who was not in the least a melodious soul, looked 
at him as if he were beautiful, instead of being, in 
very sooth, a furrowed unshapely face, and a bent 
withered figure. 

“Whisht awhile,” said she, nodding to the visitor, 
with a grimace implying that presently would come 
the most marvellous display of all. “ Where's the 
tune ye made out for Miss Liney’s self, Maurice 
asthore ?” 

He smiled, and passed his bony hands over the 
pipes, tenderly, as if caressing them. Soon he 
began to play a lively movement, encrusted about 
two or three of Lina’s favourite airs. “ D’ye like 
that?” when he paused. “That’s Miss Liney’s 
Fancy: I thought of it the other night, an’ I couldn't 
help playing it at wanst, though I woke Winny, an’ 
she wasn’t obliged to me. I can’t rest till I spake 
my thoughts in the music, sometimes. "Tis a 
blessin’ from the Lord, Miss Liney—is music!” 

“Indeed it is, Maurice.” 

“ An’ it’s plentiful about us,” continued the old 
man, “like all his other blessins. Everythin’ that’s 
beautiful in the world, mostly, has music: the 
grand sea always rollin’ out yonder, an’ the little 
birds in the bushes, an’ the wind stirrin’ about in 
the lonesome night, an’ the voice that’s kind in 
spakin’ to a poor ould heart, is the sweetest of all. 
Miss Liney, achora, maybe ye’d have time to read 
a letter for me; it’s from John, the boy of mine 
that’s in the Indies in a regiment: Winny, get 1t 
for the lady.” 

From the red box, containing the family trea- 
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sures, it was produced, wrapped in a white hand- 
kerchief. And the great round writing of the 
“boy” —a person six feet in height, and forty years in 
age—was deciphered by Lina, tothe delighted ears of 
his parents, who had heard the same epistle several 
times previously from various lips. This was their 
wont: every “fine reader” that came in their way 
was engaged in the service: the news never grew 
stale to those affectionate hearts, till another letter 
dethroned the old one, which retired in a dilapi- 
dated condition to swell the precious packet of its 
predecessors. “ He’s a good boy—a good boy, 
a comfort to me an’ his mother, thanks be to 
God !” 

The blind pauper knew and loved his Saviour; 
therefore was his old age thus happy. Lina drew 
the tiny Testament from her pocket, which she 
always carried there, and read to him some of the 
holy words. “Thank you kindly, Miss; it’s good 
of you to come an’ lighten a half hour of an ould 
man like me, that’s near the verge of the grave. 
Not but I’m as happy as the days is long; the 
Lord gives me such pleasant thoughts in meself— 
praised be his name!” 

He rose again at her departure, and stood till 
she passed the threshold. The boat was floating 
inthe bay, and drew towards the pier. 

“Now for the lobster-pots,’ exclaimed Frank, 
when Lina was comfortably settled in the bows, 
with Rosie. It’s twice as pleasant to catch them 
one’s self, and mamma wants some, I know, for pick- 
ling. I heard her say itthis morning. The fisher- 
men lay them off there, in the deep water outside 
the shelving rocks.” 

“T don’t admire having live lobsters walking 
about the bottom of the boat,’ observed Lina: 
“you must shut them up in the locker, Frank.” 

“So I can. Here goes—there’s the float—catch 
i, Mr. Orme. Now pull up the rope—it’s pretty 
long—does it feel heavy ?” 

Yards after yards of the rope were drawn into 
the boat. ““ At last I see the basket,” said Philip, 
as it appeared through the translucent green tide. 

“And a magnificent fellow in it!” exclaimed 
Frank, hyperbolically. The black prisoner walked 
about his cage vigorously: Mr. Orme declined to 
touch him. 

“Not knowing the art of holding him, my fin- 
gers would certainly be bitten,” said he; but Frank 
spened the wicker door, put in his hand boldly, 
eluded the powerful claws, and grasped him by that 
portion of his body which might be called the back 
of the neck. He was landed into the locker, and 
the lid shut down safely. 

“Now if you put any others in,” said Rosie, 
“they will kill one another, and break off all their 
kgs, Frank.” 

“Tll manage,” said he, confidently. The trap 
vas thrown back into the sea, fresh baited with a 
bit of fish which Frank had brought for the pur- 
pose. ‘The next one contained only a crab, who, in 
virtue of his insignificance, was set at liberty in 
his native clement—proving the safety of a low 
estate. 

“We're drawing up your lobster-pots, 
out Frank to a fishing-canoe passing by. 


** called 


The men 





responded, “Ay, ay, sir!” 


“ There’s a shoal outside, sir!’ 

“Do you hear that ?” exclaimed Frank. “Every 
canoe on the coast will be out by and by. Let’s 
come and look at them. Would you, Lina?” 

It was easy to discover the locality of the shoal ; 
for multitudes of birds had settled down upon the 
deep in great white clouds. Cormorants, being soli- 
tary savages, dived and devoured alone, and were 
never satisfied. With a mighty screaming and 
squabbling, flocks of puffins and gulls did the like. 
A few canoes were hovering on the outskirts of the 
shoal, spreading nets. Porpoises rolled in its wake. 
While yet the Golden Hills boat waited, there was 
a sudden animation of the water all around: thou- 
sands of little fishes bounded into the air with in- 
conceivable rapidity, and continued many minutes 
in this sort of rapturous dance; only the myriad 
silver tails being distinctly distinguishable amid 
the foam and splash. The sound was as ofa heavy 
thunder-shower on the sea. 

“ Ah,” said Rosie, “I do believe they are all very 
happy about something !” 

But the birds soon perceived the rising of a part 
of the shoal in a new place, and a detachment of 
them swooped down on the devoted herrings. Hu- 
man enemies were also collecting thickly. Boats 
with a light at the stern, which attracted the un- 
wary fish ; long stripes of silver underlaid the water 
where the shoal was densest. Vast seine-nets were 
spread between the shore and the ocean, to enclose 
them. 

It was growing dark; but Lina consented to 
wait and see a “take.” In the depths they could 
observe the bewildered herrings darting to and fro 
as the net neared the surface. The water was per- 
ceptibly warmer than the surrounding sea ;’ and its 
drops on the ropes were phosphoric. Then, as the 
fish were drawn up, could be heard the faint 
“cheep ” of their expiring strength, when they tried 
to breathe the air which suffocated them. 

“T suppose there are five thousand herrings in 
that one draw,” said Alek. 

It was bright moonlight when they landed at the 

ier. 

“ What a difference between the shore and sea 
atmosphere,” said Mr. Orme; “ what can cause that 
peculiar odour ?” 

The others had noticed it. Lina’s heart sank. 
“It’s the blight,” answered Alek, shortly. “My 
father is ruined.” 

They walked to the house almost in silence. Mr. 
Kingston was in his study; he pointed to a plant 
lying on the table. Alek took it up: on the leaves 
were a few brownish spots here and there. 

“T pulled that at sundown,” said his father: “T 
suppose by this time the whole country is black- 
ened.” 


and swept along. 





A CHAT ABOUT HORSES. 


Propasiy the most renowned horse that ever ex- 
isted was Bucephalus, the celebrated charger of 
Alexander the Great. This famous animal was a 
piebald, white clouded with large deep bay spots ; 
he was bought for sixteen talents, out of the pastures 
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of Pharsalia, where were reared many of the re- 
nowned Parthian cavalry—a stock distinguished 
by a muscular form, excellent feet, and great cou- 
rage combined with gentleness. We are told that 
this horse attached himself so entirely to his mas- 
ter, that he refused to be mounted by any other 
rider. Through a long course of years, he was the 
companion of the toils and dangers of the mighty 
conquerer, and shared, accordingly, extraordinary 
tokens of his regard. When he was lost for a time, 
in the country of the Uxii, Alexander issued a pro- 
clamation, commanding his horse to be restored, 
and threatening, unless hewere obeyed, to ravage the 
whole country with fire and sword. The mandate, so 
enforced, was successful, and Bucephalus was im- 
mediately forthcoming. “So dear,” says the his- 
torian Arrian, “ was this horse to Alexander, and 
so terrible was Alexander to the barbarians.” 

Bucephalus was ridden by the monarch at the 
battle of the Hydaspes, and there received his death- 
wound. The gallant steed instantly galloped out 
of the fight, brought Alexander to a place of safety, 
knelt (as was his custom) for him to alight, and 
thus having, like a true and faithful servant, dis- 
charged his duty to the end, trembled, dropped, and 
died. Alexander built a city to his memory, which 
he called after his name. 

The wild horses 
the world appear, in all cases, to have been de- 
rived from a domesticated stock. On the plains 
of Tartary there ave numerous troops of them, but 
they are not supposed to be originally indigenous 
to that country. In South America these herds 
are still more numerous, and are very clearly traced 

to the horses which the Spaniards carried thither 


from Europe, when they first visited that continent. 
These animals associate together in troops, to the | 


number of several thousands; and in case of dan- 
ger, instantly congregate, apparently under the 
direction of a leader, for mutual aid and defence. 
They range the prairies, and are very swift and 
sure-footed. The Hon. C. A. Murray, in his 
“Travels in America,” has given a picture of what 
he calls a stitimpedo, or passage of these animals, 
surpassing in graphic spirit every account of wild 
horses upon record. 


* About an hour,” he writes, “after the usual 


now found in various parts of 





time to secure the horses for the night, an indis- 


tinct sound arose, like the muttering of distant 
thunder ; as it approached, it became mixed with 
the howling of all the dogs in the encampment, 
and with the shouts and yells of the Indians; in 
coming nearer 
paniments, and resembled the lashing of a heavy 
surf upon a beach ; 


| 


, it rose high above all these accom- | s 
| on reviews. 
on and on it rolled towards us, | 


and partly from my own hearing, and partly froin | 


the hurried words and actions of the tenants of 


our lodge, I gathered ] 

uncontrollable gallop of thousands of panic-stricken 
horses. As this living torrent drew nigh, I sprang 
to the front of the tent, seized my favourite riding- 
mare, and in addition to the hobbles which confined 
her, twisted the long lariett round her fore legs, 


then led her immediately in front of the fire, hoping 
that the excited and maddened flood of horses would 
divide and pass on each side of it. 


As the gallop- 


it must be the fierce and | 
| 





A CHAT ABOUT HORSE 


ing mass drew nigh, our horses began to snort, 
prick up their ears, then to tremble; and when it 
burst upon us, they became completely ungovern- 
able from terror; all broke loose and joined their 
affrighted companions, except my mare, which strue- 
gled with the fury of a wild beast, and I only re- 
tained her by using all my strength, and at last 
throwing her on her side. On went the maddened 
troop, trampling, in their headlong speed, over 
skins, dried meat, etc., and throwing down some of 
the smaller tents. ‘They were soon lost in the 
darkness of the night and in the wilds of the prai- 
rie, and nothing more was heard of them, save the 
distant yelping of the curs, which continued their 
ineffectual pursuit.” 

In his submission to man, the horse is affected 
by kind treatment almost as much as the dog and 
elephant. Lieut. Col. Hamilton Smith gives a 
most remarkable instance of the confidence of a 
horse in a firm rider and his own courage, evinced 
in the case of an Arab, possessed by the late 
General Sir R. Gillespie. This officer being pre- 
sent on the race-course of Calcutta, during one of 
the great Hindu festivals, when several hundred 
thousand people were assembled, was suddenly 
alarmed by the shrieks of the crowd, and informed 
that a tiger had escaped from his keepers. The 
colonel immediately called for his horse, and grasp- 
ing a boar-spear, which was in the hands of one 
among the crowd, rode to attack this formidable 
enemy. The tiger was probably amazed at find- 
ing himself in the middle of such a number of 
shrieking beings, flying from him in all directions; 
but the moment he perceived Sir Robert, he crouched 
with the attitude of preparing to spring at him, and 
that instant the gallant soldier passed his horse in 
a leap over the tiger’s back, and struck the spear 
through his spine. The horse was a small grey, 
afterwards sent home by him as a present to the 
Prince Regent. 

When Sir Robert fell at the storming of Kalunga, 
his favourite black charger, bred at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and carried by him to India, was, at 
the sale of his effects, competed for by several 
officers of his division, and finally knocked down 
to the privates of the 8th Dragoons, who contri- 
buted their prize-money, to the amount of £500 
sterling, to retain this commemoration of their late 
commander. Thus the charger was always led at 
the head of the regiment on a march, and at the 


| station of Cawnpore was usually indulged with tak- 


ing his ancient post at the colour-stand, where the 
alute of passing squadrons was given at drill and 
When the regiment was ordered home, 
the funds of the privates running low, he was 
bought for the same sum by a gentleman who pro- 
vided funds and a paddock for him, where he might 
end his days in comfort; but when the corps had 
marched, and the sound of the trumpet was heard 
no more, the gallant steed pined, refused to cat, 
and on the first opportunity, being led out to exer 
cise, he broke from his groom, and, galloping to his 
ancient station on the parade, uttered a loud shrill 
neigh, and then dropped down and died. 

Warm attachments frequently spring up between 
horses and other animals, of which many pleasing 
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jnstances are on record. 
race-horses this country has seen was the Godolphin 
Arabian, which was bought in France, when actually 
engaged in drawing a cart. Between this noble 
animal and a cat a most loving friendship existed. 
When in the stable, puss always either sat upon 
his back, or nestled as closely to him as she could; 
and at his death she refused her food, pined away, 
and died. She sat on his dead body till it was 
buried, and then crawling slowly and reluctantly 
away, Was never seen again till she was found dead 
in a hayloft. Mr. Holcroft gives a similar history 
of a racer and a cat, whom the horse used to take 
up in his mouth and mount on his back without 
hurting her, she perfectly understanding this sin- 
gular mode of conveyance. 

There was another celebrated horse, called the 
Mad Arabian, from his great ferocity and ungovern- 
able temper. This horse—Chillaby by name— 
savagely tore in pieces the figure of a man purposely 
placed in his way, and could only be approached 
by one groom. Yet, with all this. ferocity, he 
evinced the most tender affection for a lamb, which 
used to be his constant companion, and employed 
himself many an hour in butting away the dies 
that annoyed his companion while lying on the 
ground. 

The love entertained by the Arab for his horse 
is proverbial, and truly the gentleness and sagacity 
of these animals deserve all praise. Lieutenant 
Wellstead relates a stirring adventure which 
occurred to him during his travels in Arabia, when 
he owed his life to the swiftness of his steed. He 
had been attacked by a party of wild Bedouins, and 
they were in full cry after him. “Several balls 
whizzed past my head,” he says, “which Sayid 
acknowledged by bounding forward like an ante- 
lope; he was accustomed to these matters, and 
their desire to possess him unharmed, alone pre- 
vented my pursuers from bringing him down. <As 
we approached the little town, I looked behind me ; 
a Sheikh better mounted than the rest was in ad- 
vance, his dress and long hair streaming behind 
him, while he poised his long spear on high, ap- 
parently in doubt whether he was sufficiently within 
range to pierce me. My good horse made a last 
effort, and I gained the walls in safety, while 
my pursuer, reining up his horse, rejoined his 
party.” 

This animal, reared in domesticity, had been 
accustomed to share the tent of some Arab family ; 
he consequently possessed, in a remarkable degree, 
all the gentleness and docility, as well as the fleet- 
ness, which distinguish the pure breed of Arabia. 
To avoid the intense heat, and rest their camels, 
the Bedouins frequently, during a journey, halt for 
an hour about mid-day. On these occasions Sayid 
would remain perfectly still, while his master rested 
on the sand, screened by the shadow of his body. 
The noon repast of dates he always looked for and 
shared. Whenever the party halted, after unsad- 
dling him and taking off his bridle, he was permitted 
to roam about the encampment without control. 
At sunset, obedient to call, he came for his corn; 
and during the night, without being fastened, he 
generally took up his quarters at a few yards from 


One of the most celebrated | his master. 


| 





During the Lieutenant’s coasting voy- 
ages along the shore, his faithful steed always accom- 
panied him, and even in a crazy open boat, from 
Muskat to India. On his return to England over- 
land, he was compelled to leave Sayid behind, and 
in parting with this attached and faithful creature, 
so long the companion of his perils and wanderings, 
was not ashamed to acknowledge that he felt an 
motion similar to what is experienced in being 
separated from a tried and valued friend. 

Among the North American Indians, the Cam- 
anchees take the first rank as equestrians ; and Mr. 
Catlin has given a very pleasing account of his 
faithful “Charley,” a noble animal of the Camachee 
wild breed, which had formed as strong an attach- 
ment for his master as his master had for him. 
On a certain occasion, this animal managed to slip 
the lasso which fastened him, and took a strolling 
round. When night approached, Mr. Catlin, with 
the lasso in hand, went in pursuit, and tried to 
catch the runagate; but all in vain: he continually 
eluded the lagso, and at length, in despair, his owner 
abandoned the pursuit, making up his mind that 
he should inevitably lose him and be compelled to 
perform the rest of the journey on foot. Returning 
to his bivouac, in no pleasant state of mind, he lay 
down on his bear-skin and went tosleep. In the 
middle of the night he awoke whilst lying on his 
back, and, half-opening his eyes, was petrified with 
terror at beholding, as he thought, the huge figure 
of an Indian, in the very act of stooping to take his 
scalp! Transfixed with horror, he could not move ; 
but after a moment’s observation, he discovered that 
the figure on which he was gazing was that of his 
faithful horse, who, having satisfied his hunger, 
had returned, from feelings of pure affection, and 
taken up his position with his forefeet at the edge 
of his master’s bed, and his head hanging over him, 
in which attitude he stood fast asleep. 

When sunrise came, the traveller beheld his steed 
at a considerable distance, picking up his breakfast 
aumong the cane-brake, at the edge of a creek. On 
his attempting to catch him, the same tantalizing 
scene occurred as on the preceding evening, till 
Mr. Catlin, calling to mind the proof of his attach- 
ment given by the animal, then resolved to try 
another course of proceeding; so, packing up his 
traps, he slung his saddle on his back, and started. 
unconcernedly on his route. After advancing 
about a quarter of a mile, hé looked back, and saw 
Master Charley, with his head and tail very high, 
looking alternately at him end at the spot where 
he had been encamped, and where a little fire was 
still burning. He stood thus for some time, but at 
length walked with a hurried step to the place, and, 
seeing everything gone, began to neigh violently, 
and then, suddenly starting off at full speed, over- 
took his master, and pausing within a few paces of 
him, stood trembling like an aspen leaf. My. C. 
valled him by his familiar name, and walked up 
with the bridle in his hand, which was put on as 
the animal held his head down for it; the saddle, 
too, was placed on his back, while he actually 
stooped to receive it; and when all was arranged 
and his master on his back, off started the noble 
animal, as happy and contented as possible. 
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ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Srvce the decline and fall of the gaudily embellished 
Annuals, the custom has sprung up of republishing 
standard authors, with. beautiful illustrations, such 





large and productive glebe, equal to little less than 


£300 per annum at the present time; and South- 


dean, to which Mr. Thomson was soon after trans- 


as the great improvements in pictorial art have | lated, must have been a more eligible preferment. 





VILLAGE EVENING SPORTS, 


suggested. Among the most attractive of these 
works recently issued is an edition of Thomson’s 
“Seasons,” a companion volume to a beautiful 
edition of Cowper’s “Task,” from the same pub- 
lishers.* 

Thus pleasantly called to the subject, we are in- 
duced to present a brief sketch of the poet, by a 
fellow-countryman from the “Tweedside,” who 
ean add a few particulars to his memoirs, which 
have escaped the research of preceding biographers, 
even including the painstaking and reliable Mr. 
Bolton Corney. . 

James Thomson was born on the 7th September, 
1700, at Ednam, or Edenham, a pretty village in 
Roxburghshire, on the banks of the Eden, a stream- 
let which flows into the Tweed, about four miles 
lower down. His father had been eight years 
minister of the parish, and had a numerous family 
by his wife, Beatrix Trotter, a co-heiress of a small 
property with a large name (Widehope), and to 
whom he had been seven years married at the 
period of our poet’s birth. Neither this living, nor 
the early days of the poet, were so poverty-stricken 
as it has pleased some writers to represent them. 
The stipend of Edenham was nearly £100 a-year, 
besides a cow’s pasturage, house and garden, and a 





* James Nisbet and Co. Illustrated by Birket Foster, E. R. 
Pickersgill, R.A., J. Wolf, G. Thomas, and Noel Humphreys. 





The mother’s moiety of rent 
was also to be added to this 
respectable income. 

Removed from Ednam in 
very infancy, the poet could 
have no childish recollections 
of its sweetly rural manse, and 
garden in front, descending to 
the bank of the Eden, as well 
calculated to inspire his excel- 
lent description of trout-fishing 
as the Berry Moss, a morass 
within a mile’s distance, was to 
furnish the picture of the bit- 
tern, otherwise the “ bull o’ the 
bog,” a rare bird in the district, 
which haunted this spot, and, 
in the darkness of night, 

** Knew his time, 
With bill ingulphed, to shake the sound- 
ing marsh.,”’ 

At Southdean, however, near 
the “sylvan Jed,” that rivulet, 
and other adjacent burns and 
brooks, rippling to join the 
Teviot, furnished ample mate- 
rials for his youthful fancy to 
dwell upon, and be in after 
times resolved into those en- 
chanting scenes and vivid pic- 
tures which have charmed the 
world with their beauty and 
truth. 

His school education was acquired at Jedburgh, 
and his poetic tastes were encouraged and cultivated 
in communion with Mr. Riccaltoun (or Riccarton, 
for nominal orthography was very unsettled at that 
date), the minister of Hobkirk, close by Southdean, 
and another congenial medical friend of the name 
of Cranston, and son of the minister of Ancrum. 
At the age of nineteen he was sent to pursue his 
studies at the university of Edinburgh, and, being 
intended for the church, a course of theology was 
commenced, under the guidance of the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Hamilton. The death of his father, after 
a very short illness, loosened his ties with Scot- 
land and clerical prospects; and a remarkable 
incident is stated to have determined his different 
career in life. He had attended the lectures of the 
divinity chair for about a year, when Mr. Hamilton 
gave out for an exercise, to paraphrase and illustrate, 
the tenth section of the 119th Psalm. By reference 
to the text (Jod) it will be seen how likely this theme 
was to excite the fervent imagination of the poct in 
glorifying the power and goodness of the Creator :— 

“Thy hands have made me and fashioned me: 
give me understanding, that I may learn thy com- 
mandments. . . . I know, O Lord, that thy judg- 
ments are right. . . . Let the proud be ashamed. 
Let my heart be sound in thy statutes; that I be 
not ashamed.” 
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It would seem that the composition suggested 
by these outpourings of the Psalmist was more 
richly poetical than strictly theological; for Mr. 
Hamilton, after pointing out and lauding some of 
its beauties, observed to the effect that a more 
sober style would be better adapted for religious 
instruction. Slight are the causes 
which operate in raising or depress- 
ing the poetic temperament. The hint 
was enough to alter the entire pur- 
pose of all that had gone before, of 
all that had been done towards the 
accomplishment of a profession, and 
induce Thomson to forsake the sacred 
calling, and throw himself upon the 
wide waters of London for bread and 
fortune. 

In some measure influenced by Lady 
Grisell Baillie, he came to the metro- 
polis in 1725, when in his twenty-fifth 
year, (with some literary reputation in | 
a limited circle,) and for a few months # 
must have laboured upon his “ Winter,” § 
which was published in March of the & 
following year. Of this period, and of & 
Thomson himself, Dr. Johnson speaks, 5 
to say the least, unkindly. His sym- 
pathies were for Savage, (whose long- }F 
continued irregularities, as he con- 
fessed, made “knowledge useless and Nf 
genius contemptible,”) while his curi- 8’ 
ous aversion towards Scotland was ¥ 
stretched to include one of its most |<’; 
illustrious sons. “His first want,” he 
writes, “was a pair of shoes ;” a story, 
the absurdity of which is not only ex- 
posed by a consideration of the business 
he was upon, and the society in 
which he moved, but absolutely dis- 
proved by a letter, with the postmark of Barnet 
upon it, addressed to his youthful companion 
Cranston, and found among the papers of that 
individual, who, like Thomson, died in the prime 
of life. In this letter, the writer states that 
his credit as a “stranger” had reached its 
limit, and requests the advance, or loan, of twelve 
pounds, till he gets the money upon the sale of his 
lately deceased mother’s land of Widehope, of 
which, “ at last,” he says, he is “certain.” In this 
there is nothing like the beggary implied by the 
somewhat rash assertion of the great moralist, 
whose prejudices did not run in favour of the 
northern minstrel, and who employed an ex- 
aggerated mode of expression to signify that he 
was not in independent circumstances. 

The publication of “ Winter,” however, speedily 
cleared all difficulties ;* and the acquaintance of the 
author was courted alike by the elevated in rank, 
the famed in literature, the important in station, 
and the general mass of those who could appreciate 
anovel and noble accession to the poetic glory of the 
sphere of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton. 
To form an idea of the sensation created by a pro- 





* The capital letters A. M. were superadded to the name of James 
Thomson, in this first edition, and never afterwards repeated. We 
have not seen this noted or explained. 


‘Thomson’s “ Winter.” 





duction, originally of only 405 lines (now 1069), it 
may be worth while to glance at the literary condi- 
tion of the period at which the second English 
Augustan era had culminated (the first being the 
Elizabethan). Dryden and Butler were fresh in 
memory, with powers too much wasted on poli- 





Milton had recently been exalted 
Addi- 


son had contributed his exquisite prose and mel- 


tical warfare. 
to his legitimate rank by the “ Spectator.” 


lifluous verse. Pope had poured out his polished 
classic, critical, and moral abundance; Swift, his 
bitter point and searching satire; Gay, his plea- 
sant and lively fancies; and Young, his serious 
and sombre thoughts. But where, meantime, was 
Nature? Almost forgotten! The greater, there- 
fore, were the surprise and admiration when she 
burst forth, clothed in all her gorgeous panoply ; 
displayed in every lovely feature; majestic in 
her grandeur, awful in her convulsions, pathetic in 
her sufferings, touching in every relation with 
humanity and animated being, captivating in her 
minutest traits, 


*‘ When unadorned, adorned the most ;’’ 


in sunshine and shade, in smiles and tears, in weal 
and woe, deeply associated with every feeling and 
emotion brooding in the “sensible warm motion” 
of mankind. 

Such was the condition of the public mind, and 
so peculiarly fitted to receive the impression of 
It fell upon the world like 
one of its own storms, and riveted attention to the 
organization it broke up and the scenes it unfolded. 
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Somewhat satiated with level views and artificia 
refinements, there was a rush to 
*“ Welcome, kindred glooms! 

Drear, awful, wintry horrors, welcome all 
When Thomson wrote the letter to which we 
have alluded, so stood the line as he quotes it, not 
as is now familiar to every reader, in the splendid 
opening of the published poem— 


** Welcome, kindred glooms, 
Congenial horrors, hail! ’” 


17 


And this takes us back to the first conception of 
the poem. The design was suggested by a piece 
on winter, in a volume of posthumous poetry by 
the Rey. Robert Riccaltoun, of which Thomson 
had a copy with him in London, and mentioned as 
containing “some masterly strokes, that awakened” 
him; but the whole Seasons, divided into four parts, 
were probably moulded into that form, from the 
example of Pope’s “ Pastorals,” published 1709- 
1717. There followed the “Winter” in rapid 
succession, * Summer” in 1727, “ Spring” in 1728, 
and “ Autumn” in 1730. 

Altogether, the poet passed nearly twenty years 
in the capital, including the last six at Richmond, 
and without reckoning three spent in travelling with 
Mr. Talbot, son of the Lord Chancellor, in France 
and Italy. Upon his other literary productions, 
dramas, “ Ode to Newton,” “ Britannia,” “ Liberty,” 
“Castle of Indolence,” etc., we refrain from com- 
ment, nor do we enter into any account of his official 
appointments and variable fortunes. Thrown out of 
the situation conferred upon him by tle Chancellor, 
he had to rely more entirely upon his pen and fortui- 
tous provisions for several years, before a lucrative 
office fell to his lot, and soothed his autumn with 
the indolence in which he was prone to indulge— 


* An clegant sufficiency, content.” 


it had, till then, been chequered with bad as well 
as good fortune, and was not all “lettered ease.” 
If it had, we should, perhaps, never have known 
the things of beauty which he has bequeathed 
to a grateful posterity; for persons who always 
enjoy lettered ease are very seldom more than easy 
lettered. 

Naturally endowed with a fine sense and the in- 
born magic gift of true poetic feeling, a sound 
education and foreign travel expanded the intellect 
and taste of the “ Author of the Seasons,” and he 
became an admirable judge of the kindred pursuits 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture. This 
wealth of intclligence, added to the glowing percep- 
tions of the wonderful and the beautiful in creation, 
enabled him to illustrate his theme with that lavish 


imagination which Pope whispered might be too 


exuberant; but Pope, immortal in his own way, was 
not gifted with the prodigal enthusiasm of hom- 
son. He was fond of music, and delighted in the 
song of birds, especially of the nightingale. De- 
vout, after a fashion, humane to animals, moral, 
tender-hearted, and benevolent, these pure and 


affectionate qualities pervade every portion of his 
writings, and breathe out in sentiments which have | 
found responses in every gentle and generous 
breast. 

Few poems have furnished such a multitude of 


| 








ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


delicious lines and passages, which have become 
common as the day, in every.mouth and through- 
out every rank of life. Superb imagery, noble 
thoughts, patriot fervour, virtuous applications, de- 
licate counsels, benevolent humanities abound; and 
not only in these, but in the descriptive elements, 
it is well worth critical remark to notice the felicity 
of the language, and often the extraordinary force 
of a single emphatic word, in giving vivid complete- 
ness to the idea. We might give examples, but 
the choice would be difficult, and each reader would 
miss some familiar and favourite quotation. 

Before concluding, we ought to observe that 
nearly all the poct’s descriptions of native scenery 
and natural phenomena are drawn from the Scot- 
tish region in which he was bornand bred. There 
were only stately gardens in England, and sylvan 
amenities around Richmond; but the thunder 
storm and the snow storm belong to the north. 
Tradition points out a wild district, near Gateshaw 
and towards Yctholm, 2s the actual locality where 
the hapless peasant perished in the snow ; and thus 
it would appear that Scott drew his gipsies, and 
Thomson his most pathetic incident, from the self- 
same spot. But it isa certain and more interesting 
fact that the summit of Ruberslaw, a bald conical 
hill which rises near the junction of the Rule and 
the Teviot, was the favourite resort which filled his 
mind with the finest images in his poem of “ Win- 
ter.’ Thither he came, 

* To rule the varied year, 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising train ; 

Vapours, and clouds, and storms.’”” 
Ruberslaw commands a glorious prospect over 
Liddlesdale and the Cheviot mountains, and the 
rich diversified valleys below rendered it indeed a 
throne suited to the genius of the bard. At iis 
foot lay his youthful sanctuary with his friend 
Riccaltoun. 

He died on the 27th of August, 1748, and was 
buried at Richmond. His monument is in the south 
transept of Westminster Abbey: with the in- 
different inscription :— 

** Tutor’d by thee, sweet PoErtry exalts 
Her voice to ages; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thought, 
Never to die!”’ 

In all poetry there are few passages more grand 
than the hymn to the “ God of the Seasons,” with 
its closing lines of praise and adoration :— 

** Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th’ Atlantic Isles; ’tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full; 
And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight tofuture worlds, 
I cheerful will obey; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing: I cannot go 
Where Universal Love smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in Light ineffable! 

sgn ; can 

Come then, expressive Silence, muse his praise. 
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A LADY’S ADVENTURES DURING AN 
INUNDATION OF THE RHONE 
PART Il. 

Arter such a night as that described in the 
previous paper, one icels less disposed to rise in 
the morning. But day had only broke, when my 
hostess burst into my chamber. The candle was 
not in her hand, but her face looked even worse. 

“ Mademoiselle, have the goodness to rise in- 
stantly.” 

* Why ?” 

“You must leave 

“Why?” 

. Because i if you don’t go this moment, you will 
never go at all—no, never! You will be lost. 
We shall all be lost. We have no provisions. 
We must shut up all below, and take refuge at the 
top of the house. We cannot maintain you.” 

“What is the matter?” I cried, jumping up 
with more alacrity than I had believed myself 
capable of. “Is it a revolu——” 

“What is the matter! Are you ignorant, then ? 
and you travelled last night? Go to the door, and 
you will see.” 

I dressed quickly,.and went to the door. The 
house was a corner one, and the street was rather 
more elevated than those adjoining it. The day 
was bright, and all was still. My hostess saw me 
looking complacently from her door. She caught 
my hand, and drew me out to the corner of the 
house, making me look down the next street; and 
there, to my surprise, I saw an advancing tide, 
the water flowing on in a full stream, and people 
in boats saving some of their goods from the 
houses. 

“ Are not the waters come ?” she cried in a tone 
of bitter triumph. ‘“ Now, then, save yourself—be- 
gone—leave us. We are lost!” 

“Where are the hotels ?” I asked, 

“Tn the waters,” was the answer; and it was a 
true one, for all the good hotels, being near the 
river, were the soonest submerged. Many Eng- 
lish travellers on their way to Italy were made 
prisoners in them. My friends—where were they ? 
To seek them was impossible. 

“What shall I do?” I said, much more humbly 
than I had yet spoken. 

“Do what you can, only leave us. Be 
go—leave us ;” 


the house this moment.” 





quick— 
and with a wave, as if of an imagi- 
nary candle, she disappeared, and I never 
again. 

As I looked round in a sense of forlornness, I 
saw a young countryman in a clean bright blue 
blouse, with a countenance that might be said to 
carry a good letter of introduction in its frank, 
honest, kind expression. He was talking with an 
equally pleasent-looking young woman. I went 
over to him, explained my position, said I was a 
stranger, as my speech testified ; that I had nar- 
rowly escaped ‘being in the waters the night be- 
fore, and now wanted to find a lodging where I 
could be kept out of them. 

The young woman evidently seconded my appeal, 
and, after a few moments’ consultation between 
themselves, he turned to me, took off his casquette, 


saw her 





and asked if I would allow him the honour of con- 


ducting me to some houses in the high Be of 


the city, where I might obtain lodgings. I gladly 
allowed him that honour. I had no luggage, no 
bag even, to remove; and, having my bonnet in my 
hand, and my still wet clothes on, I set off with 
my new friend. My hostess, indeed, had put my 
bonnet in my hand, and in her retreat closed up 
her house; she sought for no pay, and I believe 
my nightly refuge was only accorded to me for the 
conductor's sake. 

Guided by the polite Frenchman, I soon ascended 
above the advancing waters. ‘The streets then were 
dry, the air quite warm; but the aspect of the sky 
was curious; it was not dark, nor grey, nor what 
we call lowering, but it seemed so low that, while 
blue and bright, one might think to take hold of it 
from the tops of the houses. 

We applied in vain at several lodging-houses ; 
they would not take lodgers now, because pro- 
visions might fail; they had no firing, or made 
some such excuse. At last my friendly guide 
managed to get me a-large clean chamber, at the 

very top of a very high house, in the highest part. 
of Avignon, just near the foot of the vast rocky hill, 
on which stands the citadel. Here, leaving me 
with 2 tidy old woman, he took an order in my 
luggage, with which, in implicit faith, I intrusted 
him, and went off to seck out my late conductor, 
who had all my worldly possessions. I had eaten. 
nothing from my breakfast the day before; cer- 
tainly a French breakfast is a nice, as well as a 
substantial meal; but, after twenty-four hours’ 
fast, the prospect of its repetition was particularly 
pleasing. My three wants now were, fire, break- 
fast, and change of raiment. For the last I must 
bide the time of another; for the two former I 
proceeded to ask my new housekeeper. Breakfast 
and fire! The utter astonishment in which my 
old hostess repeated the words almost alarmed me. 
What! Breakfast and fire, when all the world were: 
in the waters; when they had no provisions, no 
firing, and never might be able to get any: did I 
imagine she was to give me breakfast and _ fire, 
because she let me her chamber ? 

I saw I must moderate my demands, 
another tone. 

Well, just for this time, she could give me a 
little coffee, and sugar and boiled milk, and bread 
and butter, and—yes, if there was nothing else— 
some eggs would do; I could then make an Eng- 
lish breakfast. And she would also give me a fire. 
She held up her hands, lifted her shoulders, eyed 
me as if thinking whether I was quite in my right 
mind, and, for a further exposition of what I was 
to expect from her, went over to a small closet, 
opened the door, and showed me it was very neat 
and quite empty; she said I might keep my wood 
there: then to another, and exhibited cups and 
crockery ware in extellent order; then on to a 
really charming little scullery, where pots and 
pans were all beautifully ar ranged, and where she 
told me I must wash up all the things I used. 
I replied, that all the domestic arrangements for 
housekeeping in a single chamber were truly 
adinirable and perfect; but my only embarrass- 
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ment was, that I had nothing to begin my house- 
keeping with, and I was really desirous to use 
some of the cups, and plates, and pans, before I 
washed them. 

“Do so, then,” she answered with a nod, and 
was moving off. 

“ But I have nothing to use them with.” 

“That is your affair.” 

I began a pathetic tale; told how narrowly I 
had escaped from being lost in the waters of the 
Rhone; how I was wet, cold, and hungry, and how 
much [ felt the necessity of hot caffé au lait to 
resuscitate me. 

“Tt was truly dreadful,” she remarked; but her 
eyes spoke of a melting mood—“ truly dreadful; but 
if people would travel, what else could they expect? 
The English travel on the high roads; they spent 
their money, and lost their lives as well as their 
time; but, if they chose to die on the high roads, 
that was not her affair.” 

“ Ah! but the French are so kind. I might have 
been left, at all events, knee-deep in the waters all 
night, if a good Frenchman had not carried me in 
his arms into a house.” 

“Well, yes; it was necessary to be good to 
foreigners—that was well understood,” the molli- 
fied old dame began to mutter. 

“Yes; and then, see now, Madame, it was this 
very reputation of the French that made me so 
confident that you would give me coffee, and such 
things, till I can get them for myself.” 

“ Well, if you will, for this once.” 

“Yes; and you will make me a fire ?” 

“Make a fire! heard one ever the like ?” 

“ At least, you will give me wood ?” 

* Well, yes, it is necessary to be kind to strangers; 
yes, for this once; but you must make your 
fire.” 

“Very well, that I will do.” 

I was delighted to find that politeness and good 
humour really do succeed with the French. My 
breakfast soon appeared: while I was enjoying it 
in came my hostess, dragging a tall bundle of 
brushwood, followed by a man loaded with great 
logs. This was all stored in the closet, and the 
good dame told me I might make my fire, but 
exhorted me to be saving of the wood, as she could 
not, on any terms, get me more; all the wood, as 
well as coffee, milk, eggs, bread, meat, butter, and 
everything else one wanted, being, with all the 
world, in the waters. 

“ Now, then, make your fire,” said she, putting 
a box of matches on the table; “but if you take 
my counsel, you will not waste the matches, since 
we can get no more—positively no more.” 

“ Are the matches in the waters also?” 

“Undoubtedly. Now you speak to me no more 
—absolutely no more. I have done my duty. It 
is necessary to be good to strangers. Now light 
your fire, and warm some water, and wash up 
those cups, and mind you never speak one word 
to me any more.” 

She went away, dear old thing, satisfied she had 
done her duty by a stranger; and I set to work to 
obey her directions. But, alas! after many efforts, 
I had to call upon her to complete the task. 
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She began to work in her own way—quite a 
different one from mine—building up the logs in an 
artistic manner, on scientific principles, and very 
soon had made me a charming fire while giving me 
a lesson how to make it. Somehow I never did 
learn that lesson practically, and each day it was 
repeated during the whole fortnight that I was a 
water-bound prisoner in the good dame’s house; 
and each day I had my fire lighted while she was 
teaching me how to do it, and marvelling at my 
invincible ignorance. 

Just as I had settled myself to the enjoyment of 
its blaze, and was witnessing the process of evapo- 
ration taking place from my garments, in walked 
my honest-looking Frenchman, as honest as his 
looks, with my travelling bags in his hand, and fol- 
lowed by a youth with my portmanteau on his 
shoulder. He congratulated me with real friendli- 
ness on being so comfortable, assured me I might 
rest in peace, as there was no danger, for all the old 
woman said that the waters would reach me in my 
elevated lodging; and of that he was glad, for the 
conductor had told him I was a woman of courage, 
and my life was worth saving, though he had been 
much afraid it might be lost in the flood the night 
before. I felt that as men become heroes often by 
accident, women may appear to be heroines from 
ignorance. 

“But what has caused this flood ?” I asked this 
intelligent young man. “ Can the late rains, heavy 
though they were, so affect the great river Rhone ?” 

“It is not our river,” he replied, “that is to 
blame ; but that very ill-natured one, the Durance. 
In autumn, when there is much rain, it becomes 
truly wicked; the snows that melt in the moun- 
tains, up there in Dauphine, swell the torrents that 
pour into it, and then it meets our river, which is 
good enough by itself, but when it is charged with 
these bad neighbours, you see, Mademoiselle, it 
grows very mischievous. The poor people down 
below there will lose all.” 

“You, I hope, are not in danger of loss,” I said, 
at the same time presenting him with some money 
as compensation for his trouble. 

“ Pardon me,” he said with a bow, “I am not in 
the waters, and can take nothing; I am happy 
to have served you. The boy who carried the 
trunk will be glad of a trifle.” 

I thanked him gratefully: he went away, bowing 
and smiling, and saying he had only done as he 
would wish one of my country people to do by him 
if he were a stranger in England. I sighed as he 
closed the door, thinking if it were certain that an 
English countryman would take all this trouble 
for a foreigner, without any notion of reward. Then 
I opened my portmanteau, which was only strapped 
down, without any lock. All was right, and, more 
surprising, dry within; and I soon luxuriated in 
my change of circumstances to such a degree, as, 
with too common selfishness, to forget for a time 
that all the world was in the waters. 

I got coffee a second time, and an egg for my din- 
ner; I feared to ask for more, for even that was 
obtained with a good deal of maneeuvring. How- 
ever, the very next day I reconnoitred from my 
window the position of the house, and satisfied 
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myself that there could be no obstacle to my mount- 
ing the vast hill of rock on which my window 
looked. Accordingly, notwithstanding the warn- 
ing of my hostess, I left the house, and soon 
mounted the heights. The view from thence was 
curious. 

Avignon, the city of the popes, was called in old 
time, before so many of its churches were destroyed, 
La Ville Sonnante—the ringing town—from the 
number of its bells; but now even the diminished 
number of its bells were silent, for the churches 
were inundated, most of them being full of water to 
the pulpit tops; and the houses in the lower part of 
the town were almost buried. The deepest silence 
prevailed ; it was like Venice, if the voices of people 
and the sounds of music were unheard in that 
water-city; but the poor people who went about the 
inundated streets in boats were quite unlike the 
gondoliers and the grand canal passengers. 

As far as one could well see around the town, 
the mighty Rhone appeared to be the conqueror 
and possessor of the land that had lately held it in. 
The tops of the trees on islets were covered; only 
some of the upper parts of taller trees on its banks 
were visible above the flood, and looked like water- 
marks to show its extent; and the spires and 
turrets of the old papal city alone towered up 
haughtily over the waste of waters. All traffic and 
travelling were suspended, business was at a stand, 
only a few shops in high situations were open, and 
the stillness of this large, busy, and reputedly noisy 
city was almost oppressive. It was useless to ask 
for any one or anything—the post-office was in the 
waters ; the letters were in the waters ; all the world, 
inthe brief sum total of French speech, was in the 
waters. But my walk yielded me more than a cu- 
rious view. As I descended the hill, I happened to 
take a wrong turn, and found myself in a nice and 
pretty little market. Never was market more grate- 
ful to my eyes. The people who had goods to sell 
there looked very gloomy, and those who came to buy 
looked very cheerful. The reason, they told me was, 
that the latter got better bargains than they should 
get when provisions ought to be so dear; and the 
former, having come from the country with their 
provisions, could not get them sold because custo- 
mers could not get to them. Here I got the most 
delicious lamb, and the sweetest autumn violets. 
The lamb was so delicate, one could not think it 
what is vulgarly called butchers’ meat; neither was 
it so rich as game. I believe its delicacy arose 
from the creatures being fed on the Cevennes 
mountains, which are covered with aromatic herb- 
age. 

At the end of a fortnight the rain, which for 
some previous days had been light, but pretty 
constant, quite closed ; the sun came out of its thin 
shroud, and a breeze sprang up. My old hostess 
came to give me her daily lesson in fire-making, 
and announced that soon all the world would be 
out of the waters. I went out on the hill, and saw 
the flood was rapidly retiring; the dry ground was 
seen, where before the waters had prevailed. The 
feel of the air was the most remarkable I have ever 
known ; I can only compare it to a warm vapour 
bath, if you can fancy the sun shining through a 
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vapour bath. The sky was blue and bright, the 
air quite still, but both hot and moist—wetting 
while it warmed you. The aspect all around was 
most deplorable: worse, now that the flood was 
retreating, than when it prevailed; misery was 
apparent now, it had been covered before—ruined 
dwellings and goods; people knee-deep in mud, try- 
ing to gain access to what was so lately their home, 
or their shop. When I saw the melancholy looks 
of so many, my heart reproached me with my late 
pleasant and selfish contentment. 

I soon walked down to the town: I saw many 
persons cleaning mud and water from houses and 
churches. The pulpit of one of the latter was 
quite filled with mud. A melancholy looking Eng- 
lish carriage—known to be English by having a 
“lady’s maid” seated outside, whereas a femme de 
chambre would have been with her lady inside— 
drove languidly out from an hotel; an old lady 
only was in it, and it moved away with the sub- 
dued air of a besieged party allowed to retire. 

I found my friends at their hotel, and waded in 
through soft mud and water, to astonish them 
with my appearance. My housekeeping had agreed 
with me, and they did not take me for a spectre, 
though they had, they declared, been horribly 
uneasy for my fate. I assured them I had been 
equally so for theirs, as I was told their hotel was 
in the waters. 

I returned to my single chamber, to take leave 
of my kind old hostess. I assured her, if she 
ever came to England, it would give me pleasure 
to teach her how to light one of our coal fires. 

“ And that, Mademoiselle,” she said, “I think 
you may well do; for it is my belief you would 
never have known how to do any one thing if you 
had not been with me, when all the world was in 
the waters.” 

And so my teaching time ended when the Rhone 
and Durance withdrew to their proper limits. 

I have written in a lively strain, for I have 
recorded on paper the facts and circumstances of 
what befel me, simply as they occurred. Yet it 
would be ungrateful not also to record an ex- 
pression of humble and hearty thanks to Him who 
saveth our life from destruction, and also crowneth 
us with loving-kindness and tender mercies. 





THE FOREST OF DEAN.* 

Liv1NG, although we do, in a utilitarian age, England 
still possesses within its bosom spots of so pictur- 
esque and sylvan a character, that a description of 
them seems to transport us back to the days of 
Robin Hood and Little John. One such spot is the 
forest named at the head of this paper—a little im- 
perium in imperio—a district full of strange people 
and strange things, which have at last found a 
painstaking annalist in the person of Mr. Nicholls. 

The forest of Dean gives the name to a con- 
siderable tract of country lying between the 
Severn and the Wye, and has, in its day, seen 
many masters. Within its dark recesses the 
Druid, as is evident from the Stonchenge-looking 





* “ The Forest of Dean : an Historical and Descriptive Account ;” 


by the Rev. H. G, Nicholls, London: John Murray. 1858. 
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rocks still found, performed his mysterious and 
not bloodless rites. The Roman, too, visited the 
spot, and largely worked the stores of iron it 
contains, leaving behind him, as proofs of his 
diligence, enormous mounds of cinders. Cinder- 
ella herself might indeed have driven her fairy 


coach from this district, for it is emphatically the | 


region of cinders, Cinderford and Cinderhall being 
the names given to particular localities, where they 
existed in cnormous masses. Occasionally, in dis- 
turbing these heaps, a gold Roman coin has been 
found, lost, perhaps, by some miner at his work 
eighteen hundred years ago, and sorely missed at 
the time. One day, too, a little statuette, repre- 
senting a dancing figure, was disinterred from its 
long repose, the ornament, peradventure, of the 
tent of some Roman lieutenant, who here sighed 
at his long exile among painted savages, far away 
from the of the Tiber. Even the chatty 
Pepys heard of these remarkable mounds of cin- 
ders, for, in his Diary, he has recorded a conver- 
sation about them, which he had with a gentleman, 
over a venison pasty, at the “ Mitre Tavern,” in 
Fenchurch Street. 

Such a district without an abbey would have 
been incomplete, and, accordingly, we find here 
the remains of one. Doubtless, its monks in 
their day had many a goodly haunch of venison 
out of the forest for their refectory, making such 
returns as their ignorance of spiritual truth enabled 
them to do, to the rude children of the greenwood 
glades. As we descend the stream cf Eng- 
lish history, the name of the locality repeatedly 
occurs, its inhabitants being valued as good 
soldiers, and their presence being found useful 
whenever stout blows were ringing. Their famili- 
arity with forest pursuits must have rendered them 
good bowmen, and their practice in mining must 
have made them skilled sappers. It is interesting, 


banks 


as we approach the reign of Elizabeth, to find the, 


forest noticed in connection with the Spanish 
Armada. “I have heard,’ says Evelyn, in his 
“Sylva,” “that, in the great expedition of 1588, 
it was expressly enjoined the Spanish Armada, 
that if, when landed, they should not be able to 
subdue our nation and make good their conquest, 
they should yet be sure not to leave a tree stand- 
ing in the forest of Dean.” Even at that period, 
its timber had attained a reputation as the toughest 
in England, and for being, when dry, as hard as iron. 

The forest, however, survived all the ill inten- 
tions of its Spanish foes; but a danger of a more 
insidious character seems to have impended over 
it, for, what a foreign force could not accomplish, 
carelessness and neglect had well nigh done. A 
race of squatters appears from time to time to 
have settled down on the spot, and to have, along 
with the miners, who wandered about with moye- 
able forges, inflicted much injury on the timber. 
An army of mice, too, once appeared, and with 
their tiny teeth committed no small havoe, pits 
having at last had to be dug for their destruction. 
When Lord Nelson, after the battle of the Nile, 
visited the locality, filled as he was, no doubt, with 
visions of future three-deckers to be formed from its 
oaks, he was scandalized by the state of neglect into 
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which things had fallen. - “ Nothing in it,” he re. 
marks, “can grow self-sown, for the deer bark the 
young trees. Vast droves of hogs are allowed to eo 
into the woods in the autumn, and if any fortunate 
acorn escapes their search, and takes root, then 
flocks of sheep are allowed to go into the foresi 
and bite off the tender shoot.” Our readers will 
not have forgotten the complaints about abuses in 
the royal forests, which not long ago led to an 
investigation; but it would appear that in the 
forest of Dean there has been a remedy applied 
to former neglect, by a more regular system of 
enclosing the trees, and by its being made felony 
to injure them. 

What the forest has gained in protection by this 
system, it has lost, however, in picturesqueness. 
“Most strangers,” says Mr. Nicholls, “ Visiting 
the forest, do so in expectation of seeing groves 
of stately timber covering the ground in every 
direction, and are much disappointed when they 
find the greater part to consist of oaks barely 


| fifty years old comprised in enclosures, and the 





remainder of the surface disfigured by furnaces, 
collieries, and groups of inferior buildings.” Only 
a few very old trees survive, the patriarch of the 
race being “Jack of the Yat,” who for nearly five 
hundred years braved the battle of the elements, 
but was scathed by lightning in 1850. 

A still more deadly blow to the picturesqueness 
of the forest has been the destruction of the decr 
that roamed through its glades. Their presence 
was found to be fatal to habits of industry on the 
part of the working population, presenting, as it 
did, such strong inducements to poaching. One 
sad day, accordingly, there came down a warrant 
for their destruction, (for no deer in royal demesnes 
can be killed without a warrant.) and one hundred 
and fifty bucks and three hundred does died an 
unsportsmanlike death. “ Strange times, my 
masters,” we can imagine one of the old foresters 
exclaiming, if he had seen such a spectacle; “ hun-, 
dreds of deer killed for the benefit of a parcel of 
village churls! Why, in my days, a whole hamlet 
would have been pulled to pieces rather than that 
one deer should have been disturbed.” Many 
other animal inhabitants of the forest survive the 
deer; and, “were a naturalist,” writes an inhabitant, 
“to come among us, he would astonish us by what 
he would discover.” 

While the Fawns and Hamadryads have thus been 
driven from their rural haunts, those grim genii of 
the nineteenth century—Iron and Coal—have been 
extending their dominion in the forest. From time 
immemorial the spot had a reputation for tlie former 
commodity, and the marks on the soil attest 
the diligence with which it was sought. “There 
are,” says one gentleman, “ deep in the earth, vast 
caverns, scooped out by men’s hands, and large as 
the aisles of churches, and on its surface are eXx- 
tensive labyrinths worked among the rocks, and 
long since overgrown with wood, which whoever 
traces them must see with astonishment, and in- 
cline to think them to have been the works of 
armies rather than of private labourers.” So e€x- 
tensive are these excavations, that, if ever the time 
were t* come when axcther persecution were to 
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sweey over the land, the caverns might perform 
for some Protestant refugees the same kindly 
office that the Catacombs of Rome, excavated by 
the sand-diggers, did for the early Christians. 
During all the middle ages the blast of the free 
miner was heard in the forest, the accumulations 
of cinder left by the Romans having been found 
capable of being used a second time as fuel. At 
last, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
the manufacture had almost dicd out, the whole 
remains of it being the labours of some twenty- 
two old men, who employed themselves in gleaning 
the field of their more enterprising predecessors, 
and searching for any remains of ore which had 
been left on the surface of the old mines. In 1825, 
however, a Mr. Moses Teague revived the trade. 
Again the blasts of the furnace were heard, and, 
aided by skilled appliances, of which neither Celtic, 
Roman, nor medieval miner had dreamed, the forest, 
in 1856, was made to yield 109,268 tons of iron. 
Charcoal had been the fuel originally adopted 
for smelting the ore, but coal in abundance was 
all the time in close proximity. Traces of its use 
occur so far back as the year 1300; but the pro- 
cesses for its extraction were rude and imperfect, 
and it could little have been imagined that the 
annual return would one day, as it did two years 
ago, amount to the enormous quantity of 460,000 
tons. Some curious titles of the coal workings 
in olden times have been preserved by Mr. Nicholls, 
of which we give a few, as they are somewhat 
suggestive : 





1706. Stay and Drink. 

1725. Go on and Prosper. 

1744. Rain Proof. 

1749. Long Looked For. 

1753. Prosper. 

1757. Now Found Out. 

The population of this district has been marked 

with strong peculiarities, arising from their pursuits 
isolating them from the general community, and 
engendering great jealousy of strangers. One 
hundred and fifty years ago they were styled “a 
sort of robustic wild people,” and in 1810 they 
were characterized as being exceedingly excitable, 
and nearly as wretched as anything then existing 
in Ireland. Through the establishment of schools 
and churches, however, a great improvement has 
been effected; and we are told that it is pleasing 
to observe the sympathy they manifest towards 
the sick among them, or such as have been ac- 
cidentally injured. Although they are most in- 
dependent in their notions, and impatient of 
control, they seem thankful for real kindness. 
One source of evil amongst them arises from the 
large ablutions which their working underground 
requires. The process of washing, on their return 
from the pit, is not performed as privately as it 
might be, and the effect of this upon the moral 
perceptions of the people, huddled together in 
their small cottages, is very injurious. Strange 
names seem to be delighted in by this people. 
Benedicta, Abia, Kezia, Sabina, Beata, and Myra, 
are to be met with, carrying us back to Roman 
times. Altogether, the region seems rich in the 
quaint and ncommonplace. 
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The Muses have found their haunt here, although 
in a somewhat humble form. The first on the list 
of forest poets is Miss Kelly Drew, whose verses 
are rather descriptive than euphonious. Take a 
stanza, describing the forest :— 

** In days of old ’twas here and there a cot; 
Of architecture, they'd little knowledge got. 
None bui a few free miners then lived here, 
Who thought no harm to catch a good fat decr.”” 

Mr. Richard Morse can write, however, in a 
better strain, notwithstanding the prosaic bathos 
in the closing stanza. ‘lhe following is a sample 
of his lies on a primrose, found in a natural 
arbour among the large oaks on the forest. 

“Pretty little lonely flower, 
How I love thy modest blow! 
Ever grace this little bower, 
Here in safety ever grow. 
And if tempted by ambition, 
F’er to leave my humble cot, 
May I learn from thee submission, 
To be happy with my lot. 
For, while storms spread desoiation 
*Mong the lofty trees around, 
In thy lowly situation 
Peace and safety may be found. 
So, when states and empires shaking, 
Bid the rich ard great beware, 
I, comparatively speaking, 
Am secure from strife and care.” 

An interesting chapter records the efforts made 
for the spiritual improvement of the district. John 
Wesley, it appears, visited the spot, and preached, 
in 1736 and 1763. Twenty years later, a Mr. Stiff 
used to read the Scriptures under the trees of the 
forest; but the leading spiritual benefactors of 
the people were a Mr. Procter and a Mr. Berkin, 
both clergymen of the Church of England. We 
close our notice of this painstaking and interesting 
volume, which adds another valuable work to our 
topographical collections, by quoting an incident 
that occurred to Mr. Procter at the commencement 
of his benevolent labours, and which encouraged 
him, it appears, still further to extend them. 

“A collier, named Thomas Morgan, sent to 
request that I would call upon him. I did so. 
After the accustomed salutations were passed, he 
assigned certain impressive reasons for wishing to 
see me, and on stating them, his eyes, his voice, 
and humble gesture, strongly marked the agitated 
feclings of his soul. After an interesting con- 
versation of two hours, I promised to call upon 
him again the following week.” On making the 
promised visit, Mr. Procter was astonished to find 
the collier’s room filled with neighbours, who, 
deeply conscious of their own spiritual ignorance, 
had willingly complied with their companion’s 
request to meet their clergyman for instruction. 
A profound silence prevailed; but there was no 
time for explanation; so, taking the sixty-first 
chapter of Isaiah, Mr. Procter explained it, making 
a deep impression by his discourse. This humble 
effort of a poor collicr to benefit his neighbours, 
proved the beginning of a course of lectures 
which continued for years, and formed otherwise 
the source of great future improvements in the 
district. Thus, in every sphere, however lowly, 


i there is an opportunity for usefulness, if it be 
but diligently sought. 
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ABSTRACTION AND PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Minps habitually employed on deep theories and abstruse 
calculations must necessarily be often rapt far above the 
sublunary occurrences of every-day life. Dr. Stukeley 
once went to visit Sir Isaac Newton. He was shown into 
a room, and there left. Time passed on, and as the anti- 
quarian was hungry, and aware how hopeless it was to 
get Newton away from his calculations in any reasonable 
time, if he happened to be much absorbed, he quietly 
began his dinner upon a fowl that had been prepared for 
his friend, and speedily demolished the greater part of it. 
At last, the great astronomer came down from his study, 
prepared for dinner; but, seeing only the remnants 
of the fowl, was much surprised, and excused himself to 
the ‘doctor by saying, “ You see, doctor, how very ab- 
stract we philosophers are; I really imagined I had not 
yet dined!” 

Dr. Adam Smith, the great economist, was another 
very absent man. Among the anecdotes told of him in 
this capacity, is the following :—‘ He was a commissioner 
of the Board of Customs. That board had in their ser- 
vice, as porter, a stately person, who, dressed in a scarlet 
cloak, covered with frogs of worsted lace, and holding in 
his hand a staff about seven feet high, as an emblem of 
his office, used to mount guard before the custom-house 
when a board was to be held. It was the etiquette that, 
as each commissioner entered, the porter should go 
through a sort of salute with his staff of office, and then 
marshal the dignitary to the hall of meeting. This 
ceremony had been performed before Adam, perhaps five 
hundred times. Nevertheless, one day as he was about 
to enter the custom-house, the motions of this janitor 
seem to have attracted his eye, without their character 
or purpose reaching his apprehension; and, on a sud- 
den, he began to imitate his gestures as a recruit does 
those of his drill-sergeant. The porter, having drawn up 
in front of the door, presented his staff; the commis- 
sioner, raising his cane, and holding it with both hands 
by the middle, returned the salute with the utmost 
gravity. The inferior officer, much amazed, recovered 
his weapon, wheeled to the right, stepping a pace back 
to give the commissioner room to pass, lowering his staff 
at the same time in token of obeisance. Dr. Smith, 
instead of passing on, drew up on the opposite side, and 
lowered his cane at the same angle. The functionary, 
more and more bewildered, next moved up-stairs, with his 
staff advanced, while the author of the ‘Wealth of 
Nations’ followed, with his bamboo in precisely the 
samo posture, and his whole soul apparently wrapped 
up in the purpose of placing his foot exactly on the same 
spot of each step which had been occupied by the man 
who preceded him. At the door of the hall the porter 
again drew up, saluted with his staff, and bowed rever- 
entially ; the philosopher again imitated his motions, and 
returned his bow with the most profound gravity. When 
the doctor entered the apartment, the spell under which 
he seemed to have been acting was entirely broken.” 

Moliére, the “ Father of French Comedy,” being in a 
delicate state of health, left Paris, and retired to his villa 
at Auteuil, to pass a short time. One day, Boileau, 
accompanied by Chapelle, Lulli, De Jonsac, and Nan- 
touillet, came on a visit to him. Moliére could not join 
them, on account of his illness, but he gave the keys of 
the house to Chapelle, and begged him to do the honours 
for him. Chapelle acquitted himself of this task in such 
a manner, that at supper not one of them was sober. 
They began to discuss the most serious matters, and at 
last, having impiously decided that the greatest good 
was never to have been born, and the next to die as soon 
afterwards as possible, they resolved, shocking as the 
proposition may sound, to go in a body and drown them- 
selves in the Seine. In the meanwhile, Molitre, who 
had retired to his chamber, was informed of this state 
of affairs ; and, invalid as he was, he hastened to join the 
mad party. Seeing how far gone they all were, he did 
not attempt to reason them out of their determination, 
but demanded what he had done that they should think 
of destroying themselves without him. 





“He is right,” cried Chapelle; ‘‘we have been unjust 
towards him; he shall be drowned with us.” 

“One moment, if you please, though,” observed the 
dramatist. ‘This is the last act of our lives, and not to 
be undertaken rashly : if we drown ourselves at this hour 
of the night, people will say we were drunk, and we shall 
lose all merit. Let us wait until the morning; and then, 
in broad daylight and upon empty stomachs, we will 
throw ourselves in the river in the face of our fellow- 
creatures.” 

This was, after some demur, approved of; and the 
next morning, bad as the world was allowed to be, no 
one thought it bad enough to quit it. 

Sir Thomas More also displayed great presence of 
mind. “It happened one day,” says Aubrey, “that a 
Mad Tom of Bedlam came up to Sir Thomas, as he was 
contemplating, according to his custom, on the leads of 
the gate-house of his palace at Chelsea, and had a mind 
to have thrown him from the battlements, crying, ‘ Leap, 
Tom, leap!’ The chancellor was in his gown, and be- 
sides, ancient and unable to struggle with such a strong 
fellow. My lord had a little dog with him. ‘Now, 
said he, ‘let us first throw the dog down, and see what 
sport that will be. So the dog was thrown over. ‘Is 
not this fine sport?’ said his lordship; ‘let us fetch 
him up and try it again.’ As the madman was going 
down, my lord fastened the door, and called for help.” 

With this may be coupled the anecdote of the physi- 
cian who, when the patients of a lunatic asylum found 
him on the top of the building, and proposed as good 
sport to make him jump down to the bottom, saved his 
life by recommending, as an improvement on the idea, 
that they should walk down-stairs with him, and see 
him jump from the bottom of the building to the top. 





DUM VIVIMUS, VIVAMUS. 
I’m often by the women told, 
* Anacreon, youre growing old ; 
Come, take a glass, yourself survey, 
Those hairs, the few still left, are grey ; 
Look at the wrinkles in your face, 
Your figure, too, has lost its grace.” 

Now, truly, whether this be so, 

T neither know, nor care to know ; 
But this I know, and will maintain, 
That if but few short years remain, 
If life so soon must take its flight, 
And I must bid the werld good night, 
*Tis time to catch each passing hour, 
To cull the sweets from every flower, 
And try, by frolic and by fun, 
To live at least ten years in one. 


A REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 
ANACREON, my jolly friend, 
And is this all? Is this your end? 
I think I know a wiser plan, 
More suitable than yours to man. 
The good man culls the flowers that grow 
Within God’s paradise below, 
Not those whose fair and tempting fruit 
Is grafted on a bitter root. 
As age creeps on, and strength decays, 
Higher he sounds the hymn of praise ; 
With thoughts subdued and heart refined, 
He seeks the good of all mankind : 
Though still around, without, within, 
There dwells a load of conscious sin, 
He knows a Friend whose tender care 
For him that heavy load will bear ; 
To whom, when fiercest tempests roll, 
Secure he trusts his weary soul. 
Thus, chastened by the fire of love, 
He walks on earth, but dwells above. 
You live ten years in one—but he 
In one thus gains—Eternity. * 

“ Life of Baron Alderson. 
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